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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The fifth mee ting of the present session WI 
National Library for the Blind, 18, Lufton St 
day, 13th February, at 7.30 p.m., when t 
Vice-President—Miss Ethel Gerard 
December issue of the Journal, will be dis 

The subject,—the problem of temporary ass an 
offers plenty of scope for profitable discussion, and some pract 
may be hoped for. While itis a matter primarily for our chiets to decide, it 
is also one that affects assistantsin a number of ways: as is our custom, we 
invite our chiefs to the meeting, feeling sure that wiser decisions may be 
formed after a general debate, in which library worke of all grades may 
share. So far, the subject has not come beforeany general meetir 
discussion, and though assistants cannot always decide, they can usual! 
influence decisions, and therefore it is hoped that there will be a goodly atte: 
dance, in order that ideas current on the topic may be as widely disseminated 
as possible. 


tical Suggestions 


EDITORIAL. 


The L.A.A. Series: A New Number.—Our readers will 
be glad to learn that some members of the Council have 
decided to guarantee the cost of reprinting Mr. Sayers’ 
First Steps in Annotation as number nine of the L.A.A. 
Series. It was felt that it would be wrong to allow the 
opportunity for securing such a useful addition to slip by. 
Weare confident that the demand for the number will fully 
justify the decision, and we take this opportunity of directing 
the attention of our younger readers, of all temporary 
assistants and of intending candidates for the L.A. Examina- 
tions, to the complete list of the series as printed on the 
inside of our front cover. We understand from the Honor- 
ary Secretary that several of the numbers are nearly out 
of print. 
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Our Decorated Colleagues.—We are proud to draw 
attention to the fact that it has been our privilege to record 
the names of eight assistants who have been decorated 
during the present war. Their names and decorations are 
as follows :—Croix de Guerre: W. S. Wilson (Birmingham) ; 
Military Cross: W. J. Burch (Fulham), K. Ryde (Bourne- 
mouth); w:ilitary Medal: J. Ames (East Ham), F. C. 
Bullock (Cardiff), B. Crook (Leyton), H. S. Roberts (Weston- 
Super-Mare), and R. D. Robertson (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 
We think that this is a record of which the Association has 
a right to be proud. 

The Last Monthly Meeting.—A formal account of our 
visit to the Dr. Johnson Memorial House appears elsewhere 
in our columns, but we cannot refrain from recording our 
appreciation of the Honorary Secretary’s efforts in arrang- 
ing so interesting a gathering in these days, which was 
strikingly reminiscent of many similar gatherings in days 
gone by. We trust that the success which attended the 
meeting will make it possible for others of a like nature to 
be held during the early spring. We were particularly 
gratified to notice the presence of several fresh faces at the 
meeting, and sincerely hope that we may have the pleasure 
of their company at future meetings. 

Notice to North-Western Branch Members.—\We have 
Assistant, Central Lending Library, Bolton, has again taken 
over the secretaryship and treasurership of the North- 
Western Branch, and that all subscriptions should be 
remitted to him. 

A Startling Discovery.—lIf it proves to be true, Mr. 
MacAlister has made the most startling discovery in the 
annals of modern librarianship, viz.: that the bane of every 
library authority in the shape of the penny rate limitation is 
a phantom that has no real existence. Mr. MacAlister is at 
present in communication with the Manchester Corporation 
on the question, with a view to getting a legal decision by 
means of a friendly action in the law courts. His letter to 
the Corporation is as follows: “I have come to the con- 
clusion that we have all been working under a false impres- 
sion as to the full scope and intent of the first and 
subsegent Library Acts. 


Before Ewart’s Act was passed I am advised that there is no doubt that 
any municipality could, of its own motion, have established and supported a 
publiclibrary and museum,or anything of the kind for the betterment of its popu- 
lation, subject always and only to such a policy being reversed at the polls. The 
intention of the Acts was to give the ratepayers themselves also the power to 
move in suc!: matters independently of their local government, and to compel 
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their local government to take action in such matters. That is, the Acts 
created a new power, but did not abolish any powers previously existing. 

If I amright, it is clear that a municipality could, if it chose, use its funds 
for the improvement and support of their public library and museum services, 
without having to apply for power to impose an increased rate. If this can be 
established, it should be of immense importance to the library services through- 
out the country, especially in those places where the limitation of the rate 
makes it impossible to carry on an institution adequate to the needs of the 
people, and my object in writing you is to express the hope that your corpor- 
ation may be moved to test the point, and it could be done in a very simple 
way, merely by the vote of a modest sum of money towards the expense of 
some new development, such as in connection with the commerial or technical 
libraries. If such payment were objected by the auditor it could be settled 
at very moderate expense by a friendly action, and I should be glad to know 
whether there is any prospect of your enterprising and progressive munici- 
pality taking a lead in this matter.’’ 

London’s Library School.—We wonder whether all our 
readers have seen the significant note in the January Library 

. . . ‘ 

Association Record to the effect that “ A draft scheme for a 
Library School in London has been prepared by the Educa- 
tion Committee, and submitted to the governing body of 
University College.” This is alandmark in the history of 
British librarianship, and we shall endeavour to keep our 
readers in touch with the progress of the movement, which 
is of vital importance to every library assistant in the 
country. 

“The Record.”—Thanks are due to the Publications 
Committee of the Library Association for the introduction 
into The Library Association Record of pages that ought to 
be of much interest to library assistants in general, and to 
candidates for the Association’s examinations in particular. 
The January issue devoted two pages to a discussion of 
cataloguing and classification matters, and it is announced 
that the February issue will also contain a bibliographical 
section. Notes of difficulties are invited. ° 


LIBRARIES OF MUNICIPAL REFERENCE MATERIAL. 


We are credited with being a nation of amateurs, sup- 
porters of the doctrine of laisser faire, and incredulous of 
the value of organization. It may be so, because, although 
the war has revealed no mean genius for organization, when 
necessity demands it, we are content to work without much 
of it in everyday matters; a fact which may be of appalling 
consequence to us as a nation after the war, when the 
struggle to hold our position in the world will be even more 
intense than it is now. Municipal history, if it were ques- 
tioned closely, would undoubtedly furnish many examples 
of independent attempts to solve similar problems, all 
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conducted without that reference to one another which 
organization implies, and without any profit being derived 
from the successes or failures of former workers. It is 
true that before carrying out any scheme, appeal is made by 
a municipality to its official experts; but the experience of 
the latter, however wide, is usually circumscribed, and they 
can only add to it by personal visits to and correspondence 
with other similar experts. This limited knowledge, and 
expenditure of time and money, could be avoided by any 
municipality which possessed an organized reference library 
of municipal material. 

A few general principles will serve to show the reason- 
ableness, utility and practicability of such a library. Its 
primary purpose is to supply every kind of material, manu- 
script, printed and pictorial, which is likely to throw light 
upon problems of local administration. Its first object, 
therefore, would be to preserve and to make available ail 
such material relating to the municipality in which it is 
established. The value of this limited work is obvious, but 
it would not necessarily demand a special department. 
When, however, an attempt is made, as it should be made, 
to collect the municipal literature issued by all other local 
authorities, the task becomes so large that a separate and 
self-contained department must be devoted to it. 


In almost every municipal office there is to be found a 
small collection of the more obvious technical books for the 
reference use of the staff. Such books are usually treatises 
upon such matters as engineering details, and so forth. 
The Town Clerk in all probability has a small collection of 
books bearing upon municipal law. These collections are 
never large enough to possess any representative and co- 
ordinated character, nor are they easily available for the 
use of the whole staff of the local authority or for the 
members of the town council and the public. There is, 
therefore, a certain wastefulness in this way of providing 
books. One or two towns have more general collections of 
books bearing upon municipal matters; I believe there is 
such a one at Glasgow in the Town Hall. But there 
is no town known to the writer in the United Kingdom which 
possesses a_ systematically-arranged and _ professionally- 
administered municipal library, or, if the term is preferred, 
bureau of municipal research. Yet many things may be 
urged in favour of the establishment of such a department. 
It has been stated that there is probably no question which 
faces a municipality in the course of its career the solution 
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of which has not been attempted by some other munici- 
pality, whose experience would be an invaluable guide. 
Would it not be of infinite advantage to any enquirer, 
whether an official or member of the public he serves, to be 
able to go to a specially constituted department and to study 
what has been the general experience upon any such 
question ? 

These are briefly the reasons for the municipal refer- 
ence library. Its field is, even within the limits laid down, 
a very wide one; it would collect all books of an authorita- 
tive nature which bear on local government, and every 
available municipal document from the minutes of the local 
town council to the small paragraph from the newspaper 
which might shed light on municipal administration. For 
instance, how really valuable in such a department would be 
the text, comments and explanations which have appeared 
in the newspapers of the many enactments, orders, etc., of 
the present War Government which have to be administered 
by local authorities. 

If such a department is desirable and practicable who 
should administer it? It is definitely bibliographical work, 
and should be placed under the control of the Libraries 
Committee. It is expert work, and can only be conducted 
satisfactorily by a man or woman who has been trained in 
the collection, cataloguing, classification, and particularly 
in the minute indexing of literary material. To be effective 
it must be placed in the care of a trained librarian. 

Such a library would demand fairly ample accommoda- 
tion if it is to contain the material suggested. It would also 
cost money. Here perhaps we have the crucial factor in the 
situation; it is difficult to convince the average municipal 
governor that books can bear a practical part in the solution 
of municipal problems. It is obvious that such a department 
cannot be supported out of the present limited funds of 
library committees—in fact it is questionable whether it is 
desirable, even if it is legal, that the cost of such a department 
should fall upon the library rate. It is special work to assist 
the government of the town, and should be paid for by that 
government as a whole and quite apart from the ordinary 
library funds. In Milwaukee, where the Public Library has 
such a department, the city makes an annual appropriation 
of five thousand dollars from the general city fund to be 
added to the library’s revenue and used only for municipal 
reference purposes. One thousand pounds a year would 
possibly seem an excessive amount to the average town 
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council, but when it is remembered that such a library, by 
the information it would afford, might save many more 
thousands of pounds, the investment would seem to be an 
eminently satisfactory one. 

In library affairs America has anticipated us at all 
points, and in this question of the Municipal Reference 
Library she has already established large and successful 
departments of this character in many of her cities. A 
bulky volume has already been devoted to the discussion of 
the practical methods in vogue in such libraries.“ There, 
as in this paper, stress is laid upon the economy resulting 
from suchalibrary. It prevents the adopting of ill-considered 
schemes, or schemes which have proved a failure elsewhere. 
That is a negative virtue. It provides on the positive side 
examples of the successes of other towns, and, therefore, 
gives the possessing town the best models upon which to 
frame its own work. It is insisted, too, that this is work for 
the expert, for the librarian, and that it is useless to spend 
money upon the provision of material and to place it in 
charge of people who are not specially equipped by educa- 
tion, experience, and technical training to understand and 
focus the information contained in the library. What is not 
so vital in America, because of the comparative wealth of 
public libraries there, is the fact that while this may form an 
important branch of the work of the public library, it must 
have a separate revenue. 


[The foregoing paper is on a subject which received the attention of the 
Library Association at the last Annual Meeting. As no statement of the 
case for municipal reference libraries has been made in our pages, the 
writer of this paper, who desires to remain anonymous, believes it will be of 
interest.—Ed.] 


THE ‘*‘ POSITIONS AND VACANCIES ” SCHEME. 


The new venture outlined in our last issue, for facili- 
tating the filling of vacancies, and for helping assistants to 
secure new positions, has madea promising start, but it is 
highly important that the scheme should be as widely known 
as possible, if it isto fulfil its object. It is an unfortunate 
truth, that this little journal does not find its way into every 
library in the Kingdom, and it is equally unfortunate that it 
does not come to the notice of all chief librarians, though 
we are pleasantly aware that every librarian who is known 
to take active interest in librarianship at least finds time to 








*Kaiser, John Boynton. Law, legislative, and municipal reference 
libraries. 1914. Boston. 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANTS ASSOCIATION 


A MEETING 


WILL BE HELD ON 


WEDNESDAY, 13th FEBRUARY, 


AT 7.50 P.M., 


At the National Library for the Blind, 
18, Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


(Close to St. James’s Park and Westminster Bridge Stations). 


A discussion will be opened on 


Temporary Assistants and 
Their Training, 


d on the article by 


ETHEL GERARD 


(Vice-President), 


ae 
aS 


Contained in the December issue of this Journal. 


The topic is one of supreme current interest, and it is hoped that 
there will be a good attendance. 












LIBRARY 
VACANCIES 


AND 


APPOINTMENTS. 


The Council of the Library Assistants’ Association has decided 
to make arrangements for receiving applications from librarians 
needing assistants, and also to register names of assistants seeking 
new positions. The latter should send a full statement of thei 
age, experience and qualifications, together with an indication of 
the salary and position (London or Provincial) required. 
Librarians should state their requirements, as well as the salary 


offered. 


No responsibility in any respect is accepted by the Council or 
its Officers, the arrangements merely being intended to facilitate 
the filling of vacancies and as a convenience to Members, to whom 


any advantages that may accrue are at present limited. 


All communications to be addressed to the Honorary 


Secretary, Bromley Public Library, Brunswick Road, Poplar, E.14. 
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scan our pages month by month. Our members will recog- 
nize, therefore, that it will be to their own interest to “ boom” 
this new scheme to the best of their ability, for the more 
widely it is known the greater is likely to be the use made of 
it, the results naturally being to their own advantage. 
And we have evidence that there is actual need for such a 
scheme, for we know that recently one not unimportant 
secondary post in the provinces had to be filled by an 
untrained person, simply because the librarian responsible 
was unable to secure the services of a trained individual. 
This is neither to the interest of our profession or ourselves, 
so we urge every member to talk about the matter whenever 
a favourable opportunity occurs, and to make such oppor- 
tunities should they not arise in the ordinary course of 
events. 


SUGGESTIONS BY WHICH PUBLIC LIBRARIES COULD 
BE OF INCREASED ASSISTANCE TO THE COMMUNITY. 


By Micprep M. Barnett, Brighton Public Library. 


Many and varied are the schemes for making a public library 
more useful and more popular. It is impossible in a limited space 
to detail all of the many reforms that are necessary in order to 
raise the status or increase the value of the library in the eyes of 
the public, but one or two points may be touched upon that call 
urgently for reform, v12.: 

1. Increased facilities to borrowers. 

2 Formation of children’s libraries. 

3. Co-operation with the educational authorities. 
4. Scientific advertisement. 

With reference to the first point, it would seem that there is 
too much “ officialism ” about the methods of most of our English 
libraries. Why should the regulations forbid any but ticket- 
holders to examine the shelves and see for themselves what books 
are provided for their use? Why should not the general public 
be allowed to pass through the barriers and satisfy their curiosity 
in the same way as they walk through a museum or a picture 
gallery and examine the treasures that are displayed there? This 
method is reminiscent of the over-zealous custodian (an Irishman 
of course) who was stationed at the door of a picture gallery and 
told to let no person through who did not first give up an um- 
brella or walking stick. Along came a man with his hands in 
his pockets. ‘* Where’s your umbrella?” asked Pat. “I haven't 
one,’ replied the man. ‘ Well then, your walking stick?” “I 
haven’t a stick either.” ‘Well then you will have to go and 
fetch one, for I cannot let you through until you have given it up 











to me.” It would seem that this method of procedure ten 
do more harm than good. 

Che purely open access method has, I believe, been ec 

ith great success in many American libraries, and, though a 

certain amount of risk pertains to it, yet this risk is more than 
justified by the increased facilities it affords to the public at la: 
Interchangeable tickets, 7.e¢, tickets issued in one town available 
for use in any other town in the United Kingdom that the holde 
should chance to visit, would also add greatly to the convenienc 
of people who travel. The subject of interchangeable tickets 
has been fully discussed but no satisfactory solution has so far 
wen arrived at, and yet the proMiem should not present any 
unsurmountable difficulties. It is after all merely a matter 
co-operation. 

The provision of children’s libraries calls for immediate atten- 
tion, the present hopelessly inadequate method of placing a few 
hundred specimens of juvenile lite: rekure in the midst of the 


ibrary is calculated to cause not only annoyance to the adults 
but harm to the children, permitting them, as it does, to wander 
round the shelves and select at random a book that will in all 


probability prove quite unsuitable for its purpose. 

As a child is intensely susceptible to environment and tot 
lifferent influences that are brought to bear upon it, it will h: 
be denied that a grave responsibility is incurred by any town that 
admits young children to the membership of its public library 
without making adequate provision by the equipment of a juvenil 
department and suitable guidance for those who make use of 
it. The age limit should be lowered, and a child should not be 
refused admission merely on account of its youth. A child ts 
never too young to be allowed to develop its intelligence, and 
it is not only to the parents or to the school teacher that we must 
look for this; it is in the hours of recreation that a child’s future 
is often made or marred. ‘The danger is not so apparent I 
the upper and middle classes, nithough it exists there, but in a 
different form —it is to the lower classes that the public librai 
should make its strongest appeal, because upon the enlightenment 
and we i being of the masses depends the safety and prosperity 





of the country. The surest way of proving th: it the public library 
movement is not merely an empty name, but that behind it ther 

is a real desire to benefit humanity, is to get hold of the children, 

the younger the better, and do our best towards raising their 

ideals and showing them the duties of citizenship. | 


The third point, viz.,co-operation with the educational authori- 
ties could be put into practice with great advantage. It is, of 
*An arrangement exists between the Croydon and the Brighton Libra: 


ies by which visitors from Croydon to Brighton or vice versa are permitted 
to use the lending libraries.—Ed. 
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course, understood that the library is in no small degree an 
educational body itself, and this fact should make the working of 
this scheme a comparatively simple one. For example, the Edu- 
cation Committee of a town might appoint a person capable of 
preparing reading lists and advising students as to the best text- 
books on the particular subject they are studying. General, as 
well as specific, knowledge could be dealt with in this way. It is 
here that the public library might prove its usefulness. It is 
assumed that the reading list compiled by the educational 
authorities would be extensive and comprehensive ; some of the 
books would be unattainable to the individual student, and would 
probably be beyond the reach of a small library. Application 
could now be made to the chief librarian, who might be asked to 
compile a list of books contained in the library that would meet 
the difficulties of the case. This list could be made more useful 
by being fully annotated in order to give the student a definite 
idea as to the scope and utility of each book contained in it. The 
list could be exhibited in a prominent place in the schools and in 
the library. The museums, art galleries, and libraries could also be 
utilised for school lectures, a process far more calculated to instil 
knowledge into the youthful mind than years of plodding over 
obscure text books would do. It will easily be seen that the ready 
co-operation of librarian and educational authorities might well 
become avery potent factor for good in the education of the 
future. The vision of a crowd of children swooping down like the 
proverbial Assyrian need not fill any librarian with needless alarm. 
A certain amount of method would regulate the scheme in a satis- 
factory manner. 

The last point, v1z., scientific advertisement, is a very elastic 
one. I have used the word “ scientific” with a purpose, because 
I do not suggest that a scarlet and white placard be fixed in the 
railway station or on a tramcar with the announcement, “The 
— Library has added the ‘Rosary’ to its stock, and will 
issue six copies of same on Saturday next. Come early to avoid 
a crush!” Nothing of the kind. But I do suggest that the 
attention of the public be called to the fact that such an institu- 
tion is worthy of their notice and is available both for profit and 
pleasure. 

In order to make a successful appeal to the people the 
municipal library must be representative in the truest sense of 
the word. It must cater for the worker as well as the dilettante ; 
it must provide recreation as well as information; it must be 
catholic and not conservative in its methods. It is not enough 
to know that there is somewhere in a library a book or books 
that can give valuable information upon such and such a subject 
—that is all very satisfactory as far as it goes—but it does not 
go so far after all. Nine out of ten people who frequent a 
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library are anxious to obtain the maximum amount of information 
at the minimum amount of effort or inconvenience on their side ; 
and it is here that the finest chance of scientific advertisement 
is possible in the form of the well-trained, self-confident assistant 
with an encyclopaedic-like memory, and a genius for extracting 
from a refractory reader the admission that his or her need is 
the very antithesis of the form in which the request was first 
tendered 

During the last few years great strides have been made with 
regard io lectures. It is now the rule in the majority of 
important libraries to hold courses of lectures, illustrated, when 
possible, with lantern slides. The adoption of this practice is a 
step in the right direction, but surely far greater things might be 
attempted in this quarter. 

The coming of the kinematograph has exercised a great 
influence upon the minds of the general public. This is nowhere 
more noticeable than in a municipal library—a neglected master- 
piece is “ filmed” and given to the people, who accept it eagerly. 
What happens? For some weeks to come there will be an 
incessant demand for that particular work across the counter of 
the municipal library. The vistas of knowledge that could be 
unfolded with the aid of a kinematograph performance are well 
nigh boundless, fine art, literature, music, science, useful arts, &c., 
could all be demonstrated in this way, and it isa matter for regret 
that the idea has not received serious consideration at the hands 
of municipal authorities. Why should not a series of films be 
“run” by the town in order to display to full advantage the valt 
of the contents of the municipal library. This scheme would in 
all probability attain the twofold object of increasing the usefu! 
ness of the library and raising the “tone” of this class of 
performance. Moreover, as far as one can see, there is nothing 
to prevent such a scheme proving a commercial success, since it 
goes without saying that a small charge for admission would be 
made, the profits from which could be utilised for improving the 
library. 

At all events, there is no doubt that the above scheme, or 2 
similar one, would, whatever its drawbacks might be, have the 
effect of attracting public notice, popularising the municipal 
library, and greatly improving the limited knowledge and 
education of the general public—surely a splendid achievement 
in itself. 

There are many other schemes that might well be brought 
into practice; many English libraries might with advantage 
become far more international in character. We,as a nation, 
are far too insular in our methods, and would do well to take a 
few ideas from some of our continental neighbours. Foreign 
literature should be represented more extensively than is the 
custom at present: the modern authors should have a prominent 
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place, both in the original text and in reliable translations, 
upon the shelves of an up-to-date municipal library. 

The foregoing remarks are of course only in the nature of 
suggestions and are necessarily somewhat imperfect. But one 
thing is certain, and that is that the municipal libraries of the 
present day, in spite of vast improvements, have in many cases 
proved more or less failures in that they have been unable, owing 
to the faulty system of legislation under which they are 
established, to work any great or sweeping reform. 


L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR (continued). 
KILLED IN ACTION. 

*Gunner Ernest Hindmarch (Tank Corps) of the Sunderland Public 
Libraries, has been killed in action. He joined the Northern Cyclists’ Bat- 
talion, but was afterwards transferred to the Tank Corps, in which he went 
through the Cambrai advance; he was killed shortly afterwards in the German 
counter attack. 

Sec. Lt. C. W. Sherwood (Royal Fusiliers)of the Westminster Public 
Libraries, was killed in action on the 28th November. Lt. Sherwood entered 
the service of the City of Westminster Public Libraries in 1898, and was 
appointed a senior assistant at the Buckingham Palace Road Library in 1906. 
Within a month of the outbreak of war, he joined the Royal Fusiliers, and 
was granted a commission in the same battalion in 1916. To his widow and 
child, who are left to mourn his loss, we offer our deepest sympathy. This is 
the sixth member of the Westminster staff to be killed in action. 


DECORATIONS. 

*W. H.S. Roberts assistant librarian at the Weston-Super-Mare Public 
Library, lance-corporal (R.A.M.C.) has been awarded the Military Medal for 
bravery and devotion to duty. 

Gunner R. D. Robertson(R.F.A.)of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public 
Libraries, has been awarded the Military Medal. No details of how the 
honour was gained are yet to hand, but we learn that it was conferred at an 
investiture, held at the Front on Christmas Eve. 

*Member, L.A.A. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The January Meeting of the Association was held on the afternoon of 
January 16th at the Dr. Johnson Memorial House, 17, Gough Square. It 
was strangely reminiscent of other gatherings of a similar nature that were 
held in times of peace, and as one looked round it was impossible to refrain 
from sorrow as one thought of one and another who were wont to join us at 
such gatherings, but who, alas, are now gone from us. 

Even an unconducted tour of such a house would have proved interest- 
ing, but the interest was enhanced a hundred-fold through the kindness of 
Mr. George Whale, an ardent Johnsonian, and a former President of the 
Johnson Club. Under his guidance, we inspected the whole house, and 
listened to his eloquent remarks on the associations of each room with the 
great writer, to his comments on the portraits and other prints adorning the 
walls, and on the autograph letters exhibited in glass cases. Having visited 
all the rooms, we listened with rapt attention to Mr. Whale’s graphic 
account of the life at Gough Square in Johnson’s day, of the people who 
lived with and called upon Johnson, including Garrick, Boswell, Reynolds, 
and others, of the important happenings in Johnson's life during these ten 
years, and so on. 
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The house was inhabited by Johnson from 1748-58, and possesses the 
peculiar distinction of being the only one of his London residences now 
standing. It was here—in what is known as the ‘‘ Dictionary Attic’’ in 
which we were privileged to stand and to hear from Mr. Whale the story of 
how it was compiled with the aid of six copyists or amanuenses—that the 
greater part of his celebrated Dictionary was compiled. ‘‘ The Rambler’ 
and ‘‘ The Idler ’’ were also first issued trom Gough Square, and during this 
period Mrs. Johnson died, though probably not actually in the house. 

The thanks of all Johnson lovers are due to Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, who 
in 1911 purchased the house, which was then in a deplorable state. He had 
the house carefully restored, so that, as far as possible, it is as it was in 
Johnson's lifetime. Nothing old was taken away, and nothing new was 
added except in absolutely necessary cases. It is intended that the Diction- 
ary Attic shall be available for social gatherings, and already it has become 
the meeting place of the Johnson Club. Ultimately, it is Mr. Harmsworth’s 
intention to present the house to the nation as a London Memorial to 
Johnson and his friends. There already exists the nucleus of a Johnson 
Museum consisting of a library, many portraits of Johnsonian interest, and 
some autograph letters. For the information of those who have not visited 
this house, we may say that admission is free, and that there is obtainable 
(price 3d.) a charmingly-produced little descriptive brochure containing a 
drawing of the house, and a coloured portrait of Johnson. 

From Gough Square the party made its way to the ‘‘ Cheshire Cheese, 
a famous tavern of Johnson’s and of later days, and which still retains its 
quaint old world characteristics, including candles and candle snuffers 
sanded floors and large old fashioned fire-places. The seat which is 
reputed to have been used by Johnson is indicated by a brass plate, and a 


similar plate indicates the one which Dickens was woat to occupy. 


OUR LIBRARY. 
Two brothers: accounts rendered. pp.67. 5in. X 6in. Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1917. 

This little book deserves mention in our pages, not because it deals with 
librarianship or librarians, but because it has a sad connection with one whose 
name is honoured among the members of our profession, for it is a simple and 
dignified memorial of the two sons of Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum Library, who have both been killed in France. The elder son was 
already in the Army when war broke out, and arrived in France on the 18th 
day of that tragic August. On the 24th of the following October he was 
killed in the fighting about La Bassée. The younger son was at Oxford, but 
enlisted immediately, and after a month's training obtained a commission. 
Almost exactly twelve months after his brother’s death, this son was killed in 
the neighbourhood of Loos. Both had been mentioned in despatches 
** Good-bye, all you people: it is great to fight for you and your ideals,’’ wrote 
home the elder. ‘* If I did not believe that the world is going to be better for 
this war, I would walk to the nearest German trench and get myself decently 
shot,’’ was the message of the younger. Such was the spirit of these two 
gallant men. Our heartfelt sympathies go out to Mr. and Mrs. Pollard. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Members: Miss F. V. Hadley (Islington) ; "Miss M. Vinen, National 
Library for the Blind. Seer 


OBITUARY. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. W. F. Lawton, chief librarian of 
the Hull Public Libraries, in his 58th year. Mr. Lawton wasa member of the 
staff of the Leeds Public Libraries for eighteen years, and was appointed chief 
librarian of Hull 25 years ago. 





DUSTLESS ana HYGIENIG LIBRARIES. 


USE 


FLORIGENE “= 


On all Library, Museum, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description. 


IT 18 IMPORTANT. TO NOTE THAT 


plication of ‘‘ Florigene” effectively alla aie on and dirt for 2to 12 
pov according to the traffic, not only dw each sweeping (without 
sprinkling of any kind), but also’ throughout ail —r ng periods— 

which is even of greater sealed enicimportan 
‘\ Florigene "’ is easily applied and saves time and faboet: 


sees, a labour-saving and economic benefits are not 
od by sweeping-peuders or any other method nee 


se for particulars and Medical Reports to the Sole Manujacturers— 


THE “DUST-ALLAYER” Co., 


NEW ADDRESS :—4, Vernon Place, London, W.C. 
(Between Southampton Row and Bloomsbury Square). 


Cgntractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, 
Colonial overnments, L.C.C., etc. 




















To Librarians and Assistants in Charge. 


Please send us your Lists of Wants. 


We hold one of the largest stocks in the kingdom of Second-hand Fiction and 
JUVENILES (15,000 different titles), and in making our reports we give full 
particulars of the edition and condition of every book offered. 





OUR SPECIALITY— 
‘*Out of print’ Books at Reasonable Prices. 


Jd. PRESTON & Co., Public Library Booksellers, 


77, CLAPHAM PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
"Phone No.: Brixton 1542. 














NUMBER EIGHT OF THE WELL-KNOWN L.A.A. SERIES. 


First Steps in Library Cataloguing 


By WM. BENSON THORNE, F.L.A. 


Price Threepence (post free Fourpence). 


From the Honorary Secretary, Bromley Public Library, Brunswick Road, 
Poplar, E.14. 





GEORGE F. BANTING, 


Specialist Bookbinder 
to Public Libraries. . 


The only Bookbinder in London who, for 
twenty years, has made a speciality of Public 
Library Work, and by special methods and 
the utmost care in details, coupled with 
excellence of materials, has produced a 
Binding which, for strength, durability and 
finish, is generally admitted to be the 
Standard for Comparison. 
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ALL LEATHERS GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM MINERAL ACID. 
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GEORGE F. BANTING, 


DANEMERE WORKS 
DANEMERE STREET 
PUTNEY. 
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All communications relating to this journal should be addvessed te 
the Hon. Editor: My. H. A. SHarp, Central Public Library, Croydon. 


All communications relating to the Library Assistants’ Association should 
be addressed te the Honovary Secretary, Mr. W. Benson THorne, Bromiley 
Libvary, Brunswick Road, Popiar, #.14., from whom particulars of membership 
and the objects of the Association can be obtained. 


The addvess of the Association's Library is the Central Library, 68, 
Holloway Road, Islington, N. Enquiries should be addressed to Mr.W.J. Harris. 


Printed by H. R. Gruss, 86, North End, Croydon; and Published for the 
Library Assistants’ qmcanion tion, February, 1928. 








